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MADISON, THE "CONSTRUCTIVE" 
STATESMAN* 

By GAILLARD HUNT 

(The following very able and interesting address was de- 
livered by Mr. Hunt at Orange Court-House, Orange, Vir- 
ginia, August 14, 1919, upon the occasion of a patriotic cere- 
mony commemorative of the lives and public services of 
certain of the eminent men who were native to that portion 
of the Commonwealth. It is true that James Madison was 
born at Port Conway, Virginia, but the home of his parents 
in his early infancy was in Orange County. It is scarcely 
necessary to remind our readers that Mr. Hunt is the great- 
est living authority on the life and times of Madison.) 

1am talking to Americans; I am considering states- 
manship from an American point of view; I am 
thinking of it as it depends for its acceptance and its 
power upon popular forces which support it and which 
it interprets; and, judged by this standard, I assert that 
James Madison was the greatest constructive statesman 
our country has produced. 

First of all, if you will indulge me for a few minutes, 
I will try to explain what I mean when I speak of a 
great statesman. He who brings forward an essential 
measure too soon is not a great statesman. He has ap- 
pealed for support when there is no support, and his 
projects will fail. Still less is he a statesman who pre- 
sents his measure too late, for he has missed the golden 
opportunity. "The greatest of a man's qualities is suc- 
cess." No attribute is so essential to a statesman as that 
instinct which tells him when he may lead and be sure 
of a following, when he may call forth the power which 
will carry him to victory. Nor is he a great statesman 
who stands alone. A measure which hangs upon one 
man will go down with that man. Movements stronger 
than any individual control large political events, and a 
law or policy which is to endure must have the support 
of many men. One of the essential qualities of a states- 
man is ability to co-operate with others who share his 
interest and make his success their own. He is not a 
great statesman who carries through a measure which 
only serves for a brief period and then passes into use- 
lessness. The object of statesmanship is not to enrich 
the pages of history with interesting incidents. The 
great statesman is the one who links his name with a 
measure which lasts and grows stronger in the passing 
years. 

I say we are Americans, and our ideas of statesman- 
ship are our own. Our greatest statesman, then, is the 
man who gave us our most vital and far-reaching law. 
What is that law? What to Americans is the greatest 
structure of statesmanship? Why, the government 
under which we live, of course, the Constitution under 
which we have progressed in happiness, power, and glory 
as no country ever progressed before. Suffer me to re- 
mind you of the disasters which threatened us when that 
Constitution was adopted and from which that Consti- 
tution rescued us. 



* An address delivered August, 1919, at Orange, Va. Re- 
printed from the Constitutional Review, Vol. 5, No. 1, Janu- 
ary, 1921. 



Perils of Victory 

Speaking politically, there is a certain simplicity 
about a state of war. You confront an enemy, and your 
whole duty is to destroy him; for if you do not destroy 
him he will destroy you. Your domestic problems are 
subordinated to the supreme problem of saving your 
life. Your people are united by the law of self-preserva- 
tion. There is no binding force for a people so strong 
as the binding force of war. 

There is a certain tragic simplicity in defeat, too. 
You get what the conqueror chooses to give you, and 
your people must stand together if they would save any- 
thing at all. But victory, paradoxical as it may sound, 
always brings with it a complication of problems and 
dangers to the victor. This is a general statement, and 
I intend to give only one instance of it; but it is an in- 
stance which you and I should take to heart if the les- 
sons of the past are of any value to us in meeting the 
difficulties of the present. 

The American ^Revolution was an amazing victory for 
us. That a small country, improvised by a voluntary 
union of thirteen smaller countries, with an army com- 
posed of soldiers who came and went almost at will, with 
a government which had no power to enforce its de- 
crees — that America, I say, should have gained her inde- 
pendence by winning a war with Great Britain, the 
strongest nation in the world, is one of the miracles of 
history. But in all the eight years of that perilous fight, 
when victory seemed most remote and destruction 
seemed about to overwhelm us, there never was a time 
when our liberties were in greater danger than they were 
after the war had been won, peace had been declared, 
and independent America stood forward to claim her 
place among the nations of the earth. The dangers 
which peace brought upon us were many, and I shall 
speak only of a few. 

Eight years of war had disorganized society. Men 
who had been in the army had become accustomed to an 
irregular life, to the excitement, to the strained activity, 
the periods of idleness, the comradeship, the feeling of 
irresponsibility which comes to those whose food and 
clothing are the affairs of others. Beturning to civil 
life, they were slow to resume their old occupations, and 
they thought that the country owed them something 
better than their old occupations. 

At a time when the full productivity of every man 
was needed to restore society to normal economic condi- 
tions and repair the waste of war, some were working 
irregularly and many were not working at all. All were 
complaining, irritated, and disappointed that with all 
the sacrifices they had made they were no better off than 
they had been before they had fought. Then they began 
to reason that as the government had demanded every- 
thing of them, it was now, by right, their turn to make 
demands of the government. 

In civil life, wild hopes. and passions had been stimu- 
lated by the war. Men with peculiar ideas, with fanci- 
ful reforms, with untried theories for the reorganization 
of society, men who made their dreams their masters — 
theorists, enthusiasts, what we now call cranks— seeing 
society in a state of confusion and expectancy, endeav- 
ored to make projects effective which a stabilized country 
would have rejected at once as being based upon funda- 
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mental disregard of the experience of history and the 
settled characteristics of human nature. From one end 
of the country to the other swept the spirit of unrest — 
from Carolina, where the Hint clubs burned the dwell- 
ings or barns of men who opposed them, through Vir- 
ginia, where the legislature was ordered to scale down 
private debts and issue printed slips of paper, which 
should be used as money, up to Massachusetts, where a 
soldier of the Eevolution, Daniel Shays, led two thou- 
sand armed men in rebellion against the government. 
Common sense was on vacation and discontent was on 
the job. Discontent had mobilized and common sense 
had not yet been called to the colors. Men were declaim- 
ing of their rights while neglectful of their duties. 

These were the days which the Carolina publicist, 
William Henry Trescot, aptly described as "the critical 
period of American history," a term which John Fiske 
adopted, with handsome acknowledgment, as the title of 
one of our standard historical volumes. The country 
was headed towards destruction, and destruction seemed 
destined to come in either of two ways. On one side 
yawned the precipice of disunion, a fierce war of class 
against class, the destruction of private property rights, 
the victory and unspeakable despotism of the irrespon- 
sible mob. On the other side, to avoid this catastrophe, 
lay the valley of safety which might be reached by the 
abandonment of the effort at orderly liberty, the aban- 
donment of the noble effort at self-government, the 
abandonment of the American idea, and the substitu- 
tion of a monarchy for a free republic. The attempt at 
liberty and free government seemed to be a failure, and 
the world prefers its safety to its liberty. 

The fathers of the Eepublic understood the state of 
affairs perfectly. In speaking of the rebellion in Massa- 
chusetts, Madison said: "An abolition of debts, public 
and private, and a new division of property are strongly 
suspected to be in contemplation"; and George Wash- 
ington said : "I am told that even respectable characters 
speak of a monarchical form of government without 
horror." 

Present-Day Analogies 

How remarkably like the conditions which confronted 
us after the Eevolutionary War are the conditions which 
confront us at the present moment after our war with 
Germany! There is the same spirit of unrest in the 
land, the same cry for help from the government for 
economic evils which are inevitable and which only work 
and time can cure, the same effort of quack doctors to 
give the patient untried remedies which are more likely 
to kill than cure, the same effort of self -centered theo- 
rists to change the world from what it is to what they 
think it ought to be. 

Perhaps you will agree with me in seeing a real 
remedy for the evils which afflict us in steadfast adher- 
ence to the things which have been tried and found to be 
safe apd sure. Perhaps you will agree that experiment 
should wait upon experience. Is the spirit of James 
Madison dead? If it still live, and we will invoke it, 
we shall weather the storm, just as our forefathers 
weathered the storm which nearly engulfed us when our 
gallant ship first put out to sea. 

Now I will show you how the ship was saved, and who 
it waB that saved it. 



In 1784 a law was passed by the Virginia Legislature 
providing for a commission to meet representatives from 
Maryland and draw up regulations for the navigation of 
the Potomac Eiver. This was Madison's law. Maryland 
then proposed that Pennsylvania and Delaware, which 
were also interested in the question, because their rivers 
flowed into Chesapeake Bay, as the Potomac did, should 
be invited to the conference. The Virginia Legislature 
enlarged this idea by inviting all the States to confer 
upon questions of trade between them. This was Madi- 
son's proposition. From it came the Annapolis Conven- 
tion of 1786, which asked that another convention be 
called to revise the whole system of government. 

It was Madison, more than any other man, who ob- 
tained the approval of this project by the Continental 
Congress, which called the Convention of 1787 at Phila- 
delphia. It was Madison who drew up the plan of gov- 
ernment, which was presented to that convention; it was 
Madison who presented to that meeting the scheme of a 
Federal Government which should operate directly upon 
individuals without State intermediation, and thus 
create citizenship of the United States. It was Madison 
who led the debate. It was to Madison, more than to any 
other man, that we owe the splendid success of that con- 
vention. It was Madison who led and won the fight for 
the ratification of that convention's work by Virginia, 
when its acceptance by the country depended upon its 
acceptance by Virginia. It is Madison, more than any 
other man, who is entitled to wear the proud title of 
"Father of the Constitution." He did not act alone at 
any stage of the contest. He co-operated with other able 
men at every step. It was the strength of a great party 
ably led that won the day. A mobilization of common 
sense had .been accomplished, and the proletariat and 
the monarchist were put to flight. The American Eevo- 
lution had been saved. The sun of that glorious struggle 
set in splendor, and a new and happy dawn arose. 

For the first time since governments had been insti- 
tuted among men, a government had been formed which 
had as its foundation stone the inalienable, God-given 
rights of the individual man; for the first time a gov- 
ernment had been formed which guarded its citizens 
from all arbitrary power, even from itself; for the first 
time a government had been formed which set a limit 
to its powers and created an independent judiciary to 
see that it should not overstep that limit. The eternal 
problem of government, of how to preserve liberty and 
rights while providing strength and efficiency, seemed to 
be solved. 

Was the result good? Let time, the severest test of 
governments, answer. Ours is today the oldest govern- 
ment in the world. When our Constitution was formed, 
England had a real king upon the throne, and his was 
the most potential voice in England's affairs. It was 
some years after our Constitution was adopted that the 
British king ceased to govern, the "Crown became the 
House of Commons," and the British constitution was 
radically changed. France was a despotism when we 
were free. She has had at least six constitutions since 
ours was made. Spain has had at least three. There 
was then no united Italy, no constitutional government 
in Japan, no Kingdom of the Netherlands, no Belgium, 
and so on down the list. While government after gov- 
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eminent has gone down, too weak to withstand the strain 
of domestic convulsion or foreign assault, the Constitu- 
tion of the United States has remained in undiminished 
strength. Is not that a record which should make an 
American proud? And what is the rank of the states- 
man who did more than any one else to bring about the 
framing of that document, who did more than any one 
else to frame it, who did more than any one else to put 
it in operation? I repeat what I said at the beginning 
of my remarks: James Madison was the greatest con- 
structive statesman our country has produced. 



THE PSYCHOLOGICAL SURGERY 
FOR WAR 

By RALPH H. BEVAN 

Mr. Bevan, an attorney, after graduating from Brown 
University, completed his course at Oxford as a Rhodes 
scholar. — The Editobs. 

In the Atlantic (September, 1919) appeared a notable 
article by Sir George E. Parkin, then "Organizing 
Secretary of the Ehodes Trust." This emphasized the 
opportunities of the Ehodes Scholarships for Americans, 
as well as their international significance as a guarantee 
of peace. The powerful appeal for the keen competition 
necessary to send to Oxford America's best, and to fulfill 
the scholarships' purpose, concluded with the suggestion 
that a similar foundation, established by an American 
seer of means, for promising young Englishmen, would 
be a great service to the cause of international good 
will. None familiar with the liberalizing and human- 
izing influence of cosmopolitan education could doubt 
its value, as a training for prospective national leaders, 
to insure the friendship of the powers concerned. But 
why should an institution which, if made reciprocal 
between the United States and the British Empire, 
would be so much more valuable, not rather be extended 
to all the leading nations, in order to constitute the 
surest protection against war? Or why should the 
world's paramount concerns rest upon a foundation so 
precarious as the chance vision of millionaires? Why 
should not reciprocal national universities for inter- 
national education of world leaders, being an insurance 
of peace as inexpensive, reliable, and beneficent as bil- 
lion-dollar armaments are extravagant, treacherous, and 
calamitous, be eagerly financed by all enlightened gov- 
ernments? These, as representatives of their peoples 
to promote the tatter's supreme interests, are primarily 
concerned and would be but acting in performance of 
their most fundamental function. 

If the Ehodes Scholarships have left in doubt the 
splendid promise of cosmopolitan education for inter- 
national statesmen as the best key to permanent peace, 
the reasons are plain. Ehodes' idea, first, contemplated 
but a fragment of a complete system. It includes only 
two of the great powers. Secondly, from its nature, 
Ehodes' scheme cannot begin to exercise its potential 
influence for many years to come. Once apparent, how- 
ever, its power for peace must ever increase as a cumu- 
lative effect. Thirdly, the significance of the Ehodes 
Scholarships as an institution to prevent war by promot- 
ing understanding between the two great branches of 



the Anglo-Saxon race has been little appreciated. Con- 
sequently they have not attracted, as was intended, those 
Americans most likely to rise into national prominence ; 
hence they have fallen short of their purpose. If they 
had not, they must by now have begun to demonstrate 
that such an institution, perfected, would prove by far 
the cheapest and surest guarantee of peace. Inter- 
national universities to liberalize and humanize pro- 
spective world leaders must mean co-operation -among 
the nations and an era of unequaled progress in the 
average welfare — the democratic ideal. 

Cecil Ehodes' plan was to guarantee peace by afford- 
ing the future statesmen of the British Empire and the 
United States an opportunity to develop understanding 
and friendship. Although, however, international edu- 
cation as here urged is merely a development of the 
Ehodes Scholarships, it is so radical a one as to amount 
to a different scheme. Having the prestige and financial 
resources of governmental backing, it would remedy the 
fundamental defects of Ehodes' plan in practical opera- 
tion. It would be of a nature to interest, as well as 
provide an effectual machinery for selecting, those young 
men with the best prospects of international influence, 
and through whom alone, as their future rulers, nations 
as such can cultivate affection. The supreme honor and 
opportunities of scholarships offered by peoples to train 
their future statesmen would attract, and commissions 
of college presidents might elect, the ablest youths. 

International education should also include not two 
only, but all of the great nations within its scope. Thus 
perfected, it would be an institution whereby prospective 
leaders of every great nation, through sojourns in cosmo- 
politan centers of culture, such as Oxford University, 
would become world citizens, with a sympathetic interest 
in the welfare of all peoples and classes. 

Details are immaterial. The vital thing is some plan 
whereby eligibility for the awful responsibilities of inter- 
national statesmanship shall necessarily or usually in- 
volve effectual education in international sympathy and 
world patriotism. Any such logical perfecting of Ehodes' 
idea constitutes, on the soundest ethical and psycholog- 
ical principles, the most promising insurance' against 
war. If for example, each great power should recipro- 
cally endow one or more universities with scholarships, 
under which it could receive from all the other great 
nations young men efficiently selected by the latter for 
their chances of attaining national influence, to train 
these youths in cosmopolitan culture and friendship, the 
careers of some of these future world statesmen would 
soon demonstrate the value of such education as a quali- 
fication for international leadership. Thus world states- 
men would naturally come usually to be chosen only 
from among graduates of such a cosmopolitan educa- 
tional institution. These national universities, then, 
endowed by their respective governments for the benefit 
of any nations ready to reciprocate, would constitute in- 
ternational education in its most effectual form — the in- 
comparably inexpensive and dependable security against 
war. 

Whether or not Ehodes' scheme becomes supplementary 
to a complete project, the cause of peace must be ad- 
vanced by stimulating Americans, with prospects of 
national influence, to compete for the Ehodes Scholar- 



